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T was sound business for the 
builders of The Harvard School 


of Business to use Master Mix 





















in the cement and mortar work of of Business is the gift 
their new buildings. of Mr. George F. Baker 
. ° McKim, Mead a 
They kept construction going all White. “The contrac 
winter long at typical Boston temper- Saorets Co., ts 


atures, and that’s cold! Master Mix 
not only enabled them to keep the job 
going during this freezing weather but 
it also made every concrete floor and 
brick mortar joint in the entire group 
of buildings Aard and water-proof. 


Scores of America’s largest, finest 

buildings have been winterbuilt with 

Master Mix, proving its consistent 

dependability for cold weather 

construction. 

THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices Factories at Cleveland 
In One Hundred Cities and Irvington, 
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HERE are three strong elements about Carney Cement that influence architects 


to continue to specify it for brick and tile mortar. Carney Cement produces 


an exceedingly hard bond—the simple mix of Carney Cement, sand and water prevents 


errors and adulteration—the extreme plasticity and slower setting before going into the 


wall reduce labor costs and minimize waste. 


T HE CARNE Y COMPAN Y 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ST. LOUIS, MINNEAPOLIS 


Specifications: 
1 part Carney Cement to 3 or 4 parts 
sand depending upon quality of sand. 





Top. The “Flying Machine” which ran between Philadelphia and 


iy 


New York in 1766, making this rapid trip in ¢wo days, hence the 


i 


name. 
Left. The “Conestoga Wagon,” a type of convevance that served 


; ; at - 
inland transportation in Pennsylvania in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 

Right. Peter Cooper and his locomotive, which figured in the early 
\ } > J 

development of American rail transportation. 

These tiles were executed at the Enfield Potteries from designs by 

]}. H. Dulles Allen, assisted by Walter P. Suter. 
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, Te DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE 
bowen DHILADELPHIA and CAMDEN 


DAVL DP CRET. ARCHITECT 
RALPH MODJESKI, ENGINEER 


LATE Jo H PENNELL characterized to get inside the western anchorage or to 


e Delaware Rive jridge, betwee be accommodated with a point of vantage 


’ 4 1 1 1 ‘1 1 ‘ 1 1:1 1 1 . 124 1. 
deiphia and Camden, as the ughest O nis Hking, he took himsel to the 
the worl {amden side, sat on a pile oft planks 1n 
‘ ' 
\ infort e, il way, tl M i timber vard close by the eastern anchor 
1 1 04° 
~ ere is i 1 ( l d sketched with the a trickling 
' ‘ 1 
one oO ew \ rie CK O IS NeckK l nder the 
: . : sis 
ments serious Ircumstances, 1018 not ard to understand 
) ] . 
A \ 1 e€ was \ im ells itation and momentarily 
. ‘ ; . ‘ ‘ 
\ ( ( \ ( I ¢ ttitude to irds his 
( s os W ( 
( a hi Ce LL \ i! ictual eh at Delawa Rive 
ve 18 a very noteworthy addition to 
( Sw iS \ \ ( iwe-Dullding achievements ( 
‘ 2 a a 
thie ] ness he ( en \m ( ind nae Ot the worl | t 
thie ( ( cte ( Its «¢ struction was a signal triumph of 
‘ | 5 1 . ] . 
( ( ( ul ) 1s ( ll le ( ineer! SKI Is quite generally recog 
1 j 1 j 1 1 1 ] 1 1 “4 ss e " 
went ahead and made his drawings under nized. i Mat 1tS design 1s a matter of no 
1 ] a it ictal ieiene ince, ++] nkiciccbenian Wort and mark 
onaditions that entailed a appreciable ITTi¢ ATC wectufat wWmport and Ma4rks l 
leoret OT personal qaiscomtiotl Ln new stage in the evolution ot \merican 
' 7 1 1 1 ° P ° 1 
fortunately he arrived upon the scene civil architecture is a fact which the pub- 


at a time when there was no member of _ lic at large has not as yet fully grasped. 
he bridge staff present to do _ the \ppreciation of the architectural sig- 


ourtesies of the occasion. Being unable nificance of the Delaware River Bridge 
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I ALAWAR \ ( 
] is ithe oO DEE retarci¢ by tw ctors 
In the first plac or a long time st 
there has been so common a tendency to 
] | 1 n brid ] ld ] 
look upon bridge building as a_ purely 
engineering tunction that comparative 
t , 7 1] thor t arcl ’ . 
ew peopie tnt ) ar¢ ecture iS a 
+ + + %. 
¢ a detinite d important ay 
| 1 
| the Secor PDiace tik Vast 11 
) t} Se ] § the 1d cd 
7 1 é 1 
rea \ 1 hey ( ( L SUT. ( i 
; : ' a 
Yiance as r speed ove ut t Ss g1ves 
] ] + +] * 
em very ttie Conce 1¢ o r lure 
or true appearance the structure ey 
a I ann ° 
traverse. Even those who walk the ile 
and two thirds trom plaza to plaza, al 
; ee 
recognize that the central span ot 1/50 
, 


feet between the two main towers 1s the 


longest single suspension span in the 
world, can hardly gain any adequate no- 
tion of the real aspect ot this interstate 

other words, seemg the 
rossing the bridge are two 


To complete 


highway. In 
bridge and ¢ 
altogether different things. 
the mental picture, it is absolutely neces 
sary to pass underneath the bridge, walk 
around the anchorages, look up from be- 
low at their cliffs of masonry and go 
inside them as well as over the 
highway on top, and this, unfortunately, 


CTOSS 


not many people do. 

The most significant fact 
Delaware River Bridge is that it repre 
sents an absolute co-ordination between 
architecture and engineering. Neither is 
sacrificed at the expense of the other; 
each is accorded its due place. To this 
consistent agreement between architecture 
and engineering the bridge owes its vital 
quality, and in this complete and logical 
accord lies its import as an outstanding 
example of modern development not only 
in bridge building but also with reference 
in general. It 


about the 


to monumental architecture 


demonstrates the possibility OT 


aptly 


SATIS Tac \ eCCOTK clLwer ( 
Cl ldis ) ( TITIC’ Q ecessit ) 

( ] l tl iesthre ] » 
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nis wl too 1 have bee 
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SOM ort COT IN¢ 

I ( ( tire OTE( ( ( Ve 
eclure l | engvmeering 1 s ( 

mental diuterence etwee e Ex 

\ ( IN1VE | Ore C1 

lives of recent construction. In tl 
case the engineet did not proceed to 
mathematical design of cables, piers at 
steel trusses without consideration of the 
appearance of the structure, calling in the 
architect at the final Stage to. tac k on 


1 | 


Whatever amenities he could 
the brutality ot 
tural 


to mitigate 
struc 
baldly ex 


uncompromising 


tensions and _= stresses 
materials 
Neither was the architect given cart: 
hl devise a scheme primarily 
pleasant to the eve, with subsequent 
resort to the engineer whose function was 
merely 
struction the architect's 
brain. From start to finish, at every stage 
of planning and construction, each step 
was taken only after mature considera 
tion and upon the mutual understanding 
and agreement arrived at between archi 
tect and engineer. The 
In any case ot 
was a case of sympathetic, intelligent and 
tacttul collaboration between Ralph Mod 
jeski, the chief engineer, and Paul P 
Cret, the architect, and the public owes 
a debt of gratitude to both these gentle 
mea in recognition of the salutary prin 
ciple they jointly exemplified, a 
principle embodied in a most impressive 
and notable public structure 


pressed in unsympathetic 


’ 
faiiche to 


to make possible ot stable con 


fancies of the 


pre CeSS Was not 


sense a ompromise. It 


have 








The most striking architectural features 
re the on the 
and east Then 


dominating forcetul 


Yranite anchorages 
the 
and thei 


two 
banks of river. 


+] 
ale 


vest 


stern, 


ontours, viewed from the shore level, are 

ost overwhelming Chey dwarf into 
tter insignificance the docks and marine 
arehouses around their base: it is onl 


by trying to comprehend the dimensions 


of their enormous bulk in relation to sur 
rounding objects, the crushing weight of 
their truly Cyclopean masonry, and the 
size ot the units in their wall surface 
that one al it all measure and appre- 


Se 
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Ar ect 


\ZA AT WEST 
Pa P. Cret 


Pl ROACH 


ciate the scale of the whole bridge struc- 
ture of which they are merely consistent 
and proportionate parts. idea of 
the mass of these grim “bull-dog” mem- 
hers of the composition may be gathered 
when it is known that the torus mould 
ing which runs above the base as a belt 
course is three feet, two inches in height. 
The dressed granite blocks that face the 
walls are of corresponding proportions. 

The anchorage contours are both full 
of interest and convincing to the eye, but 
their form is altogether determined with 
reference to structural conditions. The 
great buttress-like, sweeping batter of the 
walls at the river end of each anchorage 


Some 


a 


> 
_— 
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is not a whimsical conceit of style sug- 
ceased tux the Wass of & ‘Ciiintse. tome 
asery but a perfectly frank reflection of 


The slope of the wall follows 
thre 


structure. 
the line of 
within, whose upper extremity forms a 
saddle changing the direction and pull of 
cable from its anchorage to the hori 
zontal plane whence it begins its soaring 


enormous steel cable-bent 


t 


tne 


curve upward to the top of the main 
tower. The anchorage towers are not 
devised with a view merely to interest 


of composition, or the creation of balance 
but they are planned 


pleasant to the eye, 





{--DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE 
Ralph Modjeski, Engineer 
to contain stairways and lifts giving 
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ready communication between the differ- 
ent levels, from the grade of the street 
all the way to the footwalks lifted high 
up above the roadway for vehicular 
traffic. By means of the stairways, lifts 
and galleries there is also provision for 
passenger transfer between the Frank- 
ford elevated railway, which crosses un- 
derneath the bridge, and the car lines and 
footways on the bridge above. 

The despite the severe 
simplicity and restraint of their design, 
display a rich imaginative quality and a 
dramatic value that leaves a deep im- 
pression on the mind. Perhaps nowhere 


anchorages, 
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INTERIOR OF ANCHORAGE, DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGI 
Paul P. Cret, Architect Ralph Modjeski, Engines 
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LEVEL, 


January, 
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Y CARTOUCHES ON THE ANCHORAGE TOWERS WHICH BEAR THE ARMS OF 
\ PHIA, CAMDEN, THE COMMONWEALTH GF PENNSYLVANIA 
AND TITE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


fit) 





THE 


ARCHITE( 


dramatic torce more 


the anchorage 


is this peculiarly 
keenly felt than 
walls, looking down from the cross-over 
eallery, just underneath the floor of the 
bridge, where a deep pit vawns between 
clitts of and and the 
strands of the cables, spread out tanwise, 


inside 


masonry concrete 


ire wound over steel “shoes” which, in 
turn. are fastened to huge anchors buried 
seventv-hve teet 

lown under crus 

ng masses Ol! 

granite ind cemen 

Here again the 

Vast scale ot the 

structure is brought 

orcibly home 

vhen a great lorry 

at the bottom of 

the pit appears no 

more than a child’s 

tov and men walk 

ing about look less 

than pvgmuies \ 

Strange sens¢ ) 

prodigious static 


power pervades tre 


atmosphere of this 
place where the 
vital resistance OL 


the bridge's organ 


ism as visibly 


is 
manifested as it 
ever could be See 
Page 5 

In the use of 
deliberate and con- 


ornament, 


the architect has 
been sparing, but 
where ornament 


ccurs It Is concen 


trated and full of 
purpose. In_ this 
connection especial 
mention may be — oe 


accorded to the 
sculptured arms of 
the cities of Philadelphia and Camden, the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of New Jersey which appropriately 
the bronze 


the grilles 


adorn the anchorage towers; 
lamps of the anchorage towers ; 
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of fretted granite beneath the anchorage 
parapets, the gilded grilles at the tops of 
the towers and the metal 
doors; and, finally, the gilded figures of 
winged Victory surmounting flag masts 
at each end of the bridge and supported 


anchorage 


on bases of dignified and convincing de 
sign. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
all these features are carefully studied 
al | placed whet 
the 1] O1VE the 
most st ne em 
{ ) ‘ ) ‘ ( i 
1 ( 
S part rly no 
( UI sets ( } 
polychrome ti 
medallions it el } 
bhellich . a 
il > ) hi l 
robe : 
rave l ( 5 l 
bh Ooty eve | 
see frontispic 
Phese St 
COTISIS v lhe 
111 ons Ca ¢ ] 
ery tly epres¢ 
transportation — by 
il Val ine 
hei ‘ 
are chos« from } 
historica subyec 
SLI¢ is Lie le ]yir uy } 
Machine,” the stage 
won that eran 
» Tui retweel i 
Philadelphia and 
New York in 1766 ' 
the ( mest Og 
Wagon oO the eat 
nineteenth centut 
Peter ( ooper and 
a Cia Sic his locomotive : the } 
Winged Victory Santa Maria, in 


which Columbus 
reached the New World; the Constitution, 
and the dirigible Shenandoah. It is par- 
ticularly noticeable that the design has 
been well adapted to vigorous presenta- 
tion in the medium selected. 
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Ihe KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE, CHICAGO 


HOWARD VAN DORE? 


VAN DOoOREN SHAW faced 
( Y problems when hi dertook to 
( n the Kenneth Sawve (;oodman 
\ler il hie ( 1 ad if Ol to ( hi 
vO \rt Institute The success otf the 
111 nit tewortl Rey esenting 
r¢ one ra) the ] SI 1 S Oo] the 
enmine l { hicago archite I t| 1 que 
the ( mbolic 1 the simplicitv at 
ele ce of Mr. Shaw's stvl S tting 
' Hustrious « ( 
{ i art where the theatre 1s ( 
( eC s 1 made land ( omparatively 
few vears ago. it was part of Lake 
Michigat ind little excavating 1s re 
( é to strike vatet Thus there was 
d re problem to begin witl i 
m whi was aggravated | the 
istence of a citv ordinance restricting 
he height of buildings in that section ¢ 
{ital lark to within 15 feet ot natural 
Lite leve Lience the architect had 


; 
h nce the theatre 1s practically un 
der ground \ 


Limestone and a 


simple. ten-foot wall of 


small entrance motif of the same ma 
terial, built in simple, classic stvle, ar 
ill that one sees from the street. 


1 he height demanded in theatre col 


struction for the preferred vertical oper- 


ition of curtains and scenery was _ not 
[ imposed 
had 


two 


account of the 
architect 
limitations of 


ivailable on 
building restrictions Phe 


within the 


dead-lines. which absolutely precluded a 
loft and necessitated the horizontal oper- 
ation of stage appurtenances At that 


it was necessary to build to a depth of 
26 feet below ground level. Inasmuch 
as the architect could not have height to 
work with, he had to have breadth. The 
low. horizontal lines which add to the 
charm of the theatre were a necessity and 
resulted in an unusually large backstage 


SHAW, ARCHITECT 


s( ) a Lilt 
curtain line Thus there is ample pr 

ision tor the horizontal operation of cur 
tains and scene ind wagon-stages oy 
the hie ¢ tal i rolling isbestos curtain 
on a steel drum was substitute or the 
tvpe in general use in this country 

Mr. Shaw was permitted to digress 

somewhat om the Chicago ordinances 

Vy reaso ‘ the act that Grant Parl 
s under the direct jurisdiction of. the 
South Park Board and does not. strictly 
speaking, come under the Citv of Chicago 

wlding requirements Such digressions 

g 

Ss were tou necessal were mace vith 
precautions equivalent to those required 
by the city 


Regarding the exit facil ties, 
experiments wit! 
shown that the theatre 
a minute and a half 


In spite ot the tact that there ar 


Can 
this 


con- 


tinuous rows of seats, with no front-to- 
back aisles lhe chief advantage in 
bul lino rnvler +} ee —— , } 
UuLldIng ice tne Ssoutl Park board 


jurisdiction in this instance iav in the fact 
that prohibit the 
} ] ] 
Street level. 


the City ordinances 
uuilding of public halls below 
(Ordinary problems, the problems which 


ire usually the chief concern of a theatre 


architect, such as lighting, heating, ven 
tilation, acoustics and the mutffling of 
outside noises (in this case. the noisé ot 
the Ilinois Centra Railroad whose 
tracks ru direct! rehind the theatre ) 
became of secondary importance in de 
signing the (soodman Theatre because of 
the more vital issues involved. foremost 


which was that of drainage. 


~ 


among 

Waterprooting the main portion of th 
theatre, which is 18 feet below ground 
level and gradually slopes down to 201 
feet, was accomplished by first laying a 
six-inch thickness of 
of this concrete 
inch layers, 


cinders. On top 
Was poured in two four- 


between which was placed a 
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Phat porti of the building which merits they possess, rather than because 
reaches the greatest depth, 26 feet, and of any box office attraction. The students 
} } - } ’ . } 1 1 1 ] ' ' 
which provides for the orchestra pit, write plays and produce tnen Chev de 
stage traps and lighting pit between stage — sign, make and paint their scenery. Thi } 
and cyclorama, has a two-foot thickness create their costumes, doing their own 
oft concrete for walls as well as_ bas« designing, dveing and sewing 
ae 
xtra heavy waterproofing was placed In lighting and stage accoutrements 
between the two twelve-inch layers of the theatre probably is surpassed by none } 
I } 
concrete in the country It is one of the f 
he Goodman Memorial Theatre, pre- theatres in existence equipped witl 


sented to the Art Institute by Mr. and permanent cyclorama. The limited height 
Mrs. William O. Goodman of Chicago 
in memory of their son, Kenneth Sawver 
Goodman, is a most appropriate memorial 
inasmuch as it carries out the ideas and 
ideals of the young poet and playwright 
whose untimely death, while serving as 
a Naval Lieutenant during the was 


brought to a close the career of that 
promising young man. ‘The theatre rep } 


resents the young dramatist’s ideas of 
what a theatre should be. He was in- 
terested in every phase of stagecraft; i1 
producing plays as well as writing them; 
and, as an active member of the Art 
Institute, he had tor sometime prior to 
his death favored the expansion of the 
Institute’s school to include a departmet 
for the teaching of dramatic art in all its 
brancl co. 

That is just what the Goodmai 
Memorial Theatre is, a school to teacl 
dramatic art; the laboratory of the Art 
Institute’s Drama Depariment, of whicl 
‘Thomas Wood Stevens is the head. Mi 
Stevens, by the wav, as an associate ot 





young Mr. Goodman’s and as colla 
borator, with him, in the writing of se) 
eral plays, is thoroughly conversant and 
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KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE, CHICAGO 


Howard Van Dor 


oft the auditorium and backstage (in ad- 
dition to its desirability in many other re- 
spects) caused the use of the cyclorama 
tor effects of height and distance. 

Built on a steel frame, lathed and 
plastered, this cvclorama, or sky dome, 
is SO feet in width and curves over the 
Stage ata height of 25 feet. It is el- 
liptical in plan, and has a continuous 
lighting trough 5 feet deep and 5 feet 
wide, with an opening in the stage 3 
feet wide. The curve of the cyclorama, 
vertically, for outdoor effects, entirely 
overcomes the feeling of lowness. An 
effect of a 50 or 60 foot height is ob- 
tained inasmuch as it is impossible to 
determine where the vertical surface ends 
and the horizontal begins. An enormous 
rroscenium opening 37 feet wide and 19 
eet high, enhances this effect. 

The cyclorama is lighted entirely from 
below in three main sections,—right, left 


and center. and the ettects can be varied 


1 
I 
1 
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Shaw, Architect 


from side t> side. Various atmospheric 
effects, effects of distance and great ex- 
panse are provided by the pit lights which 
are entirely controlled from the stage 


switchboard. The architect considered 
he cyclorama one of the most successful 
features of the theatre. Aside from its 


primary advantages, it has eliminated 
many back-drops. Concealed in the ceil- 
ing are five sets of lines which may be 
lowered for drops. The use of two 32- 
foot movable platforms or wagon-stages 
also offsets the disadvantages of not hay 
ing a loft. Entire sets may be arranged 
on the platforms, which can be wheeled 
into place instantly. 

Two floors of property room space, a 
large carpenter shop, ample scene racks 
and paint frames and a green room, which 
is tucked into the space at the side of 
the auditorium usually used for a lower 
box, are backstage features. Space over 
the side corridors provides exceptional 
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down 
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the foot 
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the full 
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sub-skvlight 
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was given 
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Heat 
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ot doors 
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lat 1S difterent 
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al lobby, 


a Memorial 


20 x 100 ft 


the 
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plaste 


I ler 1C 


hung 


the 
with 
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Stretches 
covering 


Walls of 


ce1lnng 


which runs 


bronzes 


three 


large tapestries and several portraits of 


theatrical celebrities. 


Notable among the 


small sculptures shown is a bronze bust 
of Howard Van Doren Shaw. 
black terrazzo flooring contrasts with the 
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effect 
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one 
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white 
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Detail of Main Stair Entrance to Memorial Gallery 
KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE, CHICAGO 


Heward Van Doren Shaw, Architect 
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KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAI 
Howard Van Dore 
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wood. Kandom-width oak boards, with 
knots and other imperfections, were used 


above the large panels to form the back- 


yround for niches where the busts of 
noted dramatists are seen. Boxes have 
been eliminated. Instead, occupving the 
spaces generally devoted to upper boxes, 
there is a small balcony on either side of 


the stage. On occasion, these balconies 
are used in conjunction with the stage. 
Contrasting with the soft brown tones 
of the oak, are the light plaster or 
namental ceiling, the plaster busts, crystal 
chandeliers, the linen curtains 
printed in red), and the _ rose-colo 


' 


ed 
velvet hangings on the corridor-sick 
These curtains open and disappear into 
the doorways through which one glimpses 
colorful prints and paintings hung on the 
rough plaster corridor walls 

The Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Met 
orial Theatre, which is so significant 
monument to the voung playwright, 1s 


MEMORIAL THEATR ( ICAGO 


4 


» «\ 


‘ 


none the less a monument, too, to t 


architect who conceived and brought into 


ie 
being, in spite of serious obstacles, a 
theatre of charm and beauty as expres 
sive of his own ideals in design as ot 
the dramatist’s ideals in stagecratt: 
blending his own personality in the ex 
quisite handling of detail (for which Mr. 
Shaw was known), with the spirit of 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, whom the 
architect immortalized by the use of 
quotations from the young playwright’s 
works, such as: “You yourselves must 
set flame to the fagots which you have 
brought,” carved in wood over the pro 
scenium arch, and another, inscribed in 
the stone lintel over the street entrance, 
which reads: “To restore the old visions 
nd to win the new.” 

Thus is the purpose of the theatre ex- 
plained; thus, the ideal of the young 
dramatist set forth in perfect harmon 


with the design of the architect 


] 
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DARKS OF POR 


By, 


Lb EF VARKS of the (1 ot 
t] nd, Oregon has ¢ cted within the 
ew vears several buildings of various 
} : 1 \ 1: ' 
es, designed to serve the public and 
» set a standard otf good taste in build- 
og t tvpe. The park properties being 
\ T es 
sizes Wit 
} en ly Varvinyg 
j re 


ma 


use, 
buildings 


( naturally 
j © ¢ equally 
ied in style 
size and cost. 
ese build- 
Os i\ ¢ been 
es ened tO i 
eq e public 
cont t sta 
, refresh- 
ent stands 
p | \ shelters 
ro ch Idren 
res “Ooms, 
essing ;mMe« | IC CONVENIENCI 
or pa k ind PARK, Pt ri 
play ground L. L. D 
let teams 
| tor the use of park intenance, They 
ao not ill have all of these features but 
various combinations have been worked 
out to fill the need of the particular park 
for which each is designed. These rela- 


e 
tively small s have been found to 


~ 


building 


«al 
fill a need which 


the community houses 

ve served and to do so in a far less ex- 
ensive manner. The Bureau maintains 
two community houses but has perhaps 


j ae 
itt 


two score of the le buildings in use. 


he smallest building is that which 
ontains two comfort stations and a tool 
house for the park workman. This 1s 


used in small { 


plazas 
build 


assing-through 


and large 


I 


- ale 
parks, 


cowntown in parks 
1 
gs are also 


rOV ided 





where other 
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extremel 


varied in design and are arranged to give 


buildings are 


a minimum amount of 


icy of 


with 
Years ago it was the p 
au to erect a standard building in all 
but this method has 
Le. 


service 
’ 
KeeD. 

I 


Bure 


up 


+ 


ii¢ 


1 jong 


1 
) Lv” Ty)? t 
DATK propel 


ties, 
1 ] ‘ ] 
heen abandoned 
favor ot the 


which 


in 
method 
gives each par 
ticular problem 
careful thought 
and a resulting 
design of suit- 
ability and of 
charm. 


The ne 


step in this 
type of build 
ing is the play 


shelter with 
comfort 
tions attached. 
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e sun in new 

parks where 

shade is at a premium, to fit into the gen- 
eral landscape design as an accent point 


to be located near 
in a district 
re the smaller building might not bs 
Some of these pavilions | 


on one of the axes, 
the 
\ he 


or 


street good residence 


desirable. have 
1 . ‘ 


] 


arge hreplaces where Campfire girls and 
ether children’s organizations have their 


ceremonies on spring and autumn eve- 
In general these buildings have 
been of balanced design with simple arch- 
erilles and lattices to add interest. 
\nother development of the conveni- 
buildings is the structure of informal 
refreshment 


occeasi nally 


nings. 
Wavs, 


ence 


design which contains a 


counter and storeroom and 
a small terrace for a few tables. 
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\ll types of materials have been used it Multnomah Falls on the Columb 
but a very rough stucco or natural stone River Highway Che City of Portlar 
quarried just outside the city limits have which owns the falls and Benson par! 
heen found most satisfactory Wooden also, has recent! complete bul 
structures increase the maintenance’ ing which has been found to fill the needs 
problem and smooth stucco invites the of the thousands of visitors who arriv 
careless person to scribble and otherwis« each week his building is of native 
mar the surface. It is common practice stone secured a short distance away, of 
to build the concrete floor directly on the native Douglas fir and of rough stucco 
ground whenever the topography of the It is built in a rugged manner to witl 
eround permits. ecasionally tile and = stand winter storms and snow slides trot 
stone are worked into the Hoor to add the clitts above. lhe travelling pubit 
interest. Thus a sturdy floor requiring 1s provided with every convenience, it 
little care is obtained. cluding a dining room, lunch countet 

\ further variation of the small cor telephone booths, rest rooms and lob 
venience structure is the room contain Che lobby is simply done with plenty 
ing electric and gas plates for the use of space for circulation and is turnished 1 
picnickers who would boil a pot of coffee stout pieces designed to appeal to the 
for the outdoor suppet \ sink and mountain climber in high boots and flat 
tables are provided in these little kitchens nel shirt as well as to the passing motor 
which have been found extremely useful ist. A large stone fireplace dominates 
in parks frequented by large group picnic the east wall and on the north side ar 
parties. All types described have com- glass doors opening onto a balcony whicl 
fort stations in connection offers an uninterrupted view of the 

\ more extensive development of the Columbia River and the distant mou 
convenience building is seen at the lodge tains in the State of \Washingtor 
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) Ve eei is LOMOWS 
CONTRACTS (Millie ot Dollars 
1925 1926 
Ist hal 3,078 3,404 
2nd ha 3.544 3,396 
( 6.622? 6 XO0) 

e of 1926 was jus 

O ide in the first 
tv Now, the nor 
mal r cent decline 11 
ontract volume in the second half ot 
he vear as compared with the first hal 

he crease 1n the Sec” 1d halt ot 1925 
represented speculative boom. The secot 
half of 1926, holding up to equality it 
contract volume with the first half. and 
that in a year following a speculative 
boom, represented an unprecedented con- 
dition of stability. 

Chis record of stabilized prosperity 1 
construction was duplicated in 1926 i 
2 1 ber of lines of business and it 
dustry \ well-tempered conservatism 
guided business policies for the most 
part; spec ulative excesses were checked 
reactionary tendencies were kept within 
very moderate bounds, and the year’s to- 
vol une oft eeneral business, as well 
as of construction, produced results 
that exceeded all previous records. 

he general character of business in 1926 
has been apt] characteried bv Col. Leon- 

1 P. Avres as “prudent prosperity.” 

It was prudent foresight that caused 
business leaders to anticipate the collapse 
of the Florida boom, the early spring 
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iecine Ol 


tha 
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stock market reaction, and the 
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general real estate speculation, so 


these adverse influences did not cause 
serious setbacks to the general prosperity 
“— x res 
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ose scrutinv oft tne credit ot pro ters 
oO new ull ng proyvects, conse! itive 
appraisals I property against \ ( 
mortgage bonds were 1 be issued n 
cautious study of proposed constructio1 
to determine whether it was designed t 
t the real economic needs of the com 
munities in which it was to be erected 
(ne umportant element in tie ( 
struction situation that has been under 
discussion tor over a vear has been the 
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Northwest, where 
strongest 


1Q%6 


construction 


was g 


, : ae eee 
ing during the second Naltr ol 
agricultural outlook 


the 


some reducti 


m in purchasing power 1 


1927, which may result in some curtail 
ment of construction Many business 
observers look for a quite moderate let 
down in general business during the first 
half of 1927. Should tiis happen, with 
a reduction in general purchasing power, 
it would be a cause as well as a result 
of a continued moderate decline in_ the 
rate of contract letting ‘or constructio! 


Such seems rather likely to be the course 


1 os > 48 
the first ait of tH 


oO I ne ve 

Not miv Was there i ode ite sla 
ening in contract-letting 1 the last I 
] 1926. but there was also, betwee 
July 1 as December 1. a urly const 
erable reduction in the amount of newl 
planned work on the architects’ boards 
indicating a slackening of building de 
mand Rather persistent reports of de 
clining rents and surplus supplies of 
building space have had a tendency 
check the volume of new plans. 

Reference to TasLe III indicates that 


the entire construction gain in 1926 was 
accounted for by the gain in the Public 
Works and Utilities C This is 
largely work, t 
gest single item in the group being road 
construction. Continuous increase in this 
work during the half 
of 1926 was the principal reason for 
the moderate and gradual nature of the 
decline. The largest percentage of in- 
crease, however, was in the industrial 
building class, also work mainly of engi- 
neering character. It has usually so hap- 
pened in the past that these classes of 
work increased during the declining 
phase of the business cycle. Residential 
construction in 1926, for the first time 
since 1920, failed to show an increase 
over the preceding year. 

In view of the comparative stability 
construction in 1926, 


Class. 


civil engineering he big- 


class of second 


of business and of 
no drastic reaction seems likely to occur 
in 1927, although a continued moderate 
decline seems likely to persist through 
the first half of the year, provided specu- 


I f 


lative tendencies are held in check 





this course is tollowe rough the first 
lalf of the vear, it is conceivable that 
there might be an upward turn along in 
the summer, o1 erhaps more likely, in 
the fall Mo! tl s ne Oost reasonable 
anticipation, then, is for a contract vol- 
ume during the first half-year somewhat 
under that of the first half of 1926: 
perhaps about like the tirst half of 1925 
Che second half vear mm il] arops iZ 
er cent below the first half in contract- 
] r I} 1927. the second il f ight 
agall omew! ette that It 
nught conceiva e a little larger 
volume l tile - () r Vu ( 
It now See s lK¢ the veal 
lave a sonn wl I ( ead \% ume trom 
that of the one just close At a te 
t 1s il¢ to esti ¢ I Va he 
est i set dow l e tables te 1927 
1s placed at vO, 300 O00 000, 10] ired 
vit SO. SOO 000.000 for 192¢ \t the 
resent writing, a de bil 
ion dollars seems a su lent irgin of 
S ety to illow ‘ ito consi 
eration the possibility of continuation of 
the moderately declini trend of cor 
tracts through the whole veal ‘The hg- 
ure should be considered subject to re- 
vision in the light ot later developments. 
The chart that accompanies this ar- 
ticle shows the growth of construction 
volume since the war. This post-war 
construction history falls rather  ob- 
viously into three phases The first 
three years, 1919, 1920 and 1921. con- 
stituted the Era of Deflation and Adjust- 
ment. The second period, 1922, 1923, 


1924 constituted the Era of Building 
Shortage, during which the construction 
industry practically doubled its produc- 
tion facilities to meet emergency require- 
ments. The third phase, 1925, 1926 and 
(we add tentatively) 1927, will constitute 


the Era of Stabilized Prosperity. The 
vear 1925 was the vear of speculative 
prosperity; 1926, the vear of “prudent 
prosperity” (to borrow again Colonel 


Ayres’ phrase); 1927 promises to be a 
vear of somewhat restricted prosperity, 
provided the same spirit of progressive 
conservatism that prevailed in 1926 con- 


tinues this year to guide business policies. 
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Figures represent 
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in billions of dollars 


1919 1920 1924 1922 
Should the vear 1927 develop some- 
what along the lines described above, it 
would rather be expected that public 
works and utilities construction would 


continue at the current rate, or perhaps 
a little better. Industrial construction 
would also be a little more likely to keep 
up a good rate of activity. Residential 
construction and commercial buildings 
would be rather likely to decline. 

It seems impossible today to discuss 
any business subject without giving some 
consideration to the influence of the au- 
tomotive industry Some writers even 
go so far as to attribute the present pros- 
perity of the country almost entirely 
to the automobile. Most financial writ- 
ers and business analysts, however, are 
inclined to speak of the automotive in- 
dustry and the construction industry as 
about equal contributors to our present 
national welfare. As a matter of fact, 
each of the two industries has undoubt- 
edly contributed largely to the prosper- 
itv of the other. Undoubtedly a large 
portion of the golden stream of dollars 
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annudl totais 


1923 
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1924 1925 1926 1927 


that has flowed through the construction 
industry has later found into 
the pockets of the automobile companies. 
On the other hand, it is very difficult to 
estimate the changes in American life 
that come through the extension 
of the use of automobiles to all classes of 
people. The automobile has been directly 
responsible for a large volume of con- 
struction in the way of factory exten- 
sions, highway construction, filling sta- 
tions, and the like. Indirectly 
it has influenced a much larger volume of 
construction. It has not been many years 
since construction developments on the 
outskirts of cities in small towns and in 
the country had to wait for the extension 


its Way 


have 


garages, 


of transit facilities. With the private 
automobile and _ the _ easily-established 
bus line, transportation is no longer 
a problem in suburban and rural de- 


velopments. Knowing that an automo- 
bile can solve the transportation question 
has led many a family to buy or build 
a house in the suburbs or in the country, 
and quite a few manufacturing industries 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL. PORT WASHINGTON, L. TI. 
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SARATOGA HIGH SCHOOL, SARATOGA, N. Y. 
Coffin & Coffin, Architects 
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SOUTIE HIGIL SCILOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
W. E. and A. A. Fisher, Architects 
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SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
W. E. and A. A. Fisher, Architects 
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HE PURPOSE ot this and the tollow1 
urticles in the series is to present to the 
lesigning architect an intimate study of 
bricks and brick details as used and de 

ped in the Lombard plain of Italy 
rom the Middle Ages through the Early 


veloped In 


Renaissance The ombard pe riod will be 
civen chief attention not only because 
of the present interest in the stvle as 

possibility for modern adaptation in de 


sloning the surface treatment of steel 
frame buildings but also, and principally, 
because in this period brick design cul 
minated in perhaps its finest expression, 
resulting in a stvle that compares favor 
blv with the Gothic of France and spain 
the development of structural element 
vhich tl 
its nature more fully by being 


ie building material discloses 
emploved 
is. Structural decoration 

he present and increasing importance 
of brick as an exterior facing material 
as stimulated the interest of designers 
in its aesthetic possibilities and also h 
disclosed the dearth of documents that 
present brickwork from the architect's 
ither than the archaeologist’s viewpoint. 


as 


Che Lombard brickwork in particular has 
not received the attention it deserves, 
such references as are available being for 
the most part fragmentary items in 


+ 


archaeological works that are not likely to 
nd a place in the architect's working 
library The problem ot the modern 
designer in brick is to bring out the 
artistic possibilities of this material either 
by improving on old motifs or by invent 
ing new ones. In either case a knowl- 


lee of what has been accomplished with 


ay 


brickwork during past ages will give the 


¢ 


best point of departure. The detail draw 
ings and photographs that form the 
principal content of this study are selected 
for this inspirational value and not with 
the idea of furnishing scale details for 
the hurried designer or draftsman to 
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ranster bodily to an elevation drawing 
where it would seem that the motifs 


WALL SURFACES 


Phe Roman manner of taving brick in 
horizontal courses ended about the eighth 
century, and until the eleventh century, 
brick construction, along with the other 
building arts, appears to have been at it 
lowest stage. The eleventh centurv. while 
showing many crude examples, marked 
the beginning of a revival that carried 
through to the Renaissance in an un 
broken development. The Italian genius, 
alwavs more at home in decoration than 
in functional design, disclosed in this 
early period its easy conscience in mat- 
ters of structural honesty: domes were 
held trom spreading by imbedding 
wooden chains in the masonry while the 
Iron tie rod openly declared the lack of 
interest in the problem that was the main 
concern of the builders in Normandy and 
the Ile de France. The walls of this 
pr riod re Hect their attitude, the exteriors 
were severely plain with gesso applied 
to wall surtaces over the brick or stone. 
Today, with the gesso fallen oft Jor re- 
moved, interesting textures are gliselosed 
of which Fig. 1 from Verona:js‘an ex- 
ample. Here brick are laid in mortar 
beds an inch or more thick with small 
cobbles and irregular stonework alternat- 
ing, the resulting effect being as informal 
as one might imagine. The mortar con- 
tains coarse sand and small pebbles and 
it is likely that 1t was made of material 
removed without screening from the 


S 


river sand bars. 

The interior wall of the crypt of S. 
Fermo, Verona (Fig. 2), once the orig- 
inal church, shows brick of large dimen- 
sions in alternate courses with smaller 
brick producing a color effect that would 
he difficult to surpass. The large dimen- 
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[] { [ 1 / 1 [ 1 ki 
sion brick are light salmon color and 
their granular surface, easily abrased, 


suggests that they were sun dried or 
hehtly baked. The hard, vitreous 


baked toa deep reddish 


merely 


smaller brick are 


brown. Verona also has examples ot 
brick in alternate courses with ston 
Che detail from the apse of S. Eu- 
storgio, Milan (Fig. 3), shows herring 
bone work in alternate courses with odd 


stretchers and headers, the 
wide joints and in uneven 
\nother detail from Milan is 
lateral facade ot the church ot 
wall 


dimensioned 
whole laid in 
Courses 
trom the 
f 


Je Sepolcro | ig. +), a surface ot 


unusual interest The bricks are un- 
loubtedly hand made without the use of 
moulds as they are of every size and 
shape. Diagonal courses, irregular bond 
ing with a predominance of small head 
ers, the empty scaffolding holes and the 


introduction of small rectangular stones 


] 


are all contributions to the etfect, vet th 


unique detail in this wall is the crinkled 


1 
] 


individual bricks, accented 
by the slightly raked, light colored joint 
Compare this with Fig. 5 from the 
restored front of the same building. The 
restoration lacks the spirit of the original 
because the 
ind the courses too level 

lhe base of the campanile of S. 
ro, Milan (Fig. 6), shows the 
large dimension stone in the lower por- 
tion and in the detail from a height of 
twenty feet (Fig. 7), the manner recalls 
he work of S. Sepolero. These old walls 

been judiciously touched up 
the supervision of the De- 
partment for the Conservation of Public 
Monuments of the Italian Government 
which has charge of these buildings and 
whose restoration work of recent years 
has attained a high artistic level. For 
an example of early Lombard brickw rk 
that preserves its original character with 
a minimum of repair, examine Fig. 8 
from the campanile of the S. Stefano 
group in Bologna. The pattern work 
trom S. Sepolero (Fig. 9), in the same 
group of churches, has been freely re- 


Surface ot the 


mainly bricks are too smooth 
Satv- 


use of 


have all 
under 


stored but is none the less interesting. 
The smooth pattern bricks contrast with 
the rough-tooled courses, this scratched 
the means used by the 


surface being 
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Lombard builders to key gesso to the 
wall. The use of scratched brick here 
suggests that the restorers found prece- 
dent for using this tvpe of brick where 


was not to be applied. Such an 
found in the interior stairway 


of the campanile at Cremona 


¥CSsSO ( 
instance is l 
where a 


es < 
the bricks are scratched, apparently while 


vet soft. In artistic possibilities the me 
chanical surface ot the American “wire 
cut” face brick falls far short of the 
hand made product of the eleventl 
century in Italy. 


insistence of American builders 


lhe 


on regularly broken joints and even bond- 
ing, often with contrasting mortar to 
mark the divisions, stresses the brick unit 
in the wall at the expense of the whole 


the do not get the cohesive 
quality which is the outstanding effect of 
the Italian work. Fach brick in the Lom- 
bard wall own individuality of 
shape and texture vet it keeps its 
the wall, due, it must be, 


so. that 


has its 
1 
COLOT, 


place as part of 


to the irregular bonding used. To ap 
preciate this more fully observe the odd 
sizes and bonding in Fig. 10 taken from 


the sacristy of S. Maria delle Grazie in 
Milan and then turn to Fig. 11 from the 
poorly restored Gothic facade of the 
main church building. The last detail 
the charm of the 


first because of 
the regular bond used. The type of brick 
used in both these examples is illustrated 
in Fig. 12. The hand quality is 
apparent. 

During Bramante’s residence in Milan 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century, 
he built the apse of the old Lombard 
church of S. Satyro in the new Renais- 
sance style. A detail is shown in Fig. 13. 
Note that the bonding and joints are still 


lacks 


made 


irregular, the bricks are pitted and 
wrinkled and the courses in the two 
pilasters fall out of alignment as they 
build up. The fact that the stone base 
moulding is not off-set where it meets 
the brick suggests that this work was 


never plastered over. The character of 
brick making and laying changed con- 
siderably during the Renaissance. The 
detail from the Rimondi palace, Cremona 
(Fig. 14), a late Renaissance building, 
shows a smooth wall in keeping with the 
stvle and the use of moulded brick detail. 
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PLATE II NORTH ITALIAN BRICKWORK 
These motifs are some sixty feet up and form the decoration of semi-circular apses. The small 
i 
rbel detail forms a sort of string course on a chapel The pattern motifs from Piacenza were 
ncident spots in the court facade of the Municipio, a Lombard-Gothic bulding. 
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Fig. 7. Milan, Detail from Campanile, Fig. 8. Bologna, Detail from Campanile, 
S. Satyro S. Stefano Group 
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Modern work in Italy 
is as generally uninter 
esting as the commer- 
cial bricklaying of our 
own country, There is 
occasionally an exam 
ple that contains a 
suggestion, as lig. 14 
from a modern house 
in the Early Renats- 
Sance stvle from 
Milan. It is the joints 
that make this wall 
attractive: just 
enough mortar was 
spread, then the cov- 
ering brick tapped 
in place squeezing out 
a bead that lines up 
with the wall surface 
yet gives a_ slightly 
irregular shadow. 
This wall has. the 
most interest of any 
modern work observ 


ed in Italy \nother 
artistic effect is Fig. 
a house in Bologna, 
joints are smoohed over, 


a eee eee eee y 





at an neer , i 


also from ter that 





ones slightly struck, 
producing a strati 
hed ettect that is not 
unpleasing. It will be 
observed that in neith 
er of these examples 
is the bonding quite 
regular lest some 
one suppose that the 
Italian mason always 
does this type Ol 
bricklaying, Fig. 17 
is included. This de 
tail is from a modern 
business building in 
Bologna in a= stvle 
that demanded a 
strictly formal treat 
ment of the brick 
walls about the sharp 
ly cut stone trim. The 
last example (Tig 
18), is from an un 
finished facade ready 
to take the marble ve- 
state it has a charac 


interest some designer; it 


vertical vas used, in fact, on a building at the re 


horizontal cent Exposition 


Paris 





Detail from Unfinished I 








} ine Co PILATION O} \ nblography Ol 


specihcations 


als a sur] 


relating t 
rising 


construction reve 


mber such works, varying from the 

rOW Spe 14 t] ei re of less com 
re ClISIVE 

In seek vt make this list as con Cte 
s may be, the a or has sought to em 

ice, in addition to regularly published 
textbooks, all publications dealing with 
the su per which are issued by associa 
tions of manufacturers, contractors or 

‘fessional men, but has included no 


reterence to specifications gotten out by 


ndividuals OT corporations 


| concerning 


hen products 


OWN | 
In attempting to confine the list to 
specifications relating to the building in 


CONTRACT DOCUMENTS 


IN His Lecat RE ta- 
By Ehot N. Jones, LL.B., 
and Otis W. Richardson, LL.B.; 
1916; &3 pages ; 5 7 
with Appendix containing the stand 
ard documents of A. I. A. 


PHE ARCHITECT 


TIONS 


cloth J x S 


linericaa Technical Soci ty. Pul 

( 65 
\RCI cts Law MAanwatl By 

Clinton H. Blake, Jr.. A. M., LL.B., 

1924; 253 pages; cloth, 6 x 9. 

to place betore the irchitect very 
formally, tvpical examples of the 

dangers which may beset him in the 
‘actice ot his profession: ; to 


emphasize the practical business con 


siderations which today enter int 
the practice of architecture ; 
\ppendix contains A. I \. and 


special forms 
The Pencil Points 
Pub., New Yorl 


Ine ’ 


$5.00 


Press, 


RQ 


AN, 


HH 
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Boa fl 
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dustry 


more strictly 


such as railroad work, electric power 
work, marine construction, etc. Works 
on construction and inspection are also 
excluded where these do not treat of 
specifications 


tract 


rey 
vel 


t10n 
struction 


arrangement of the -\merican Institute 
of Architects filing system (using main 
headings only). An appended list ae Se, 
cieties and .\ssociations having data of 


specihication 


phy. 


NTRACTS 
































has been avoided ot tl e 


mention 


engineering construction. 


lhe list begins with reterences on co 


documents, followed by a section on 


eral treatises of use to the specifica- 
\fter this, details of 
dealt with after the general 


writer. CcOn- 


are 


interest closes the Bibliogra- 


SINESS LAW FOR ENGINEERS. By C. 


Frank Allen; 456 pages; cloth, 6 x 


9; “It covers the elements of law 
which are of interest to engineers, 
and an extensive analytical discus- 
sion of the several factors of con- 
tract letting.” Chap. XIX is on 


Specifications. 

VWeGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Pubs. York 
\ND SPECIFICATIONS. 
by Edward Nichols, Arch’t: 
110 pages; cloth, 51%4x81!4; 2 
fextbook for Cor 


ah 
V ex 


School, contains 
following headings : Specification and 
Its Function; Points of Emphasis in 
Specification Writing; Specification 
Writer's Methods of Work; Speci- 
fication Reminder; Specifications for 
Suburban Work; Specifications f 
Work; Outline Specifications ; 
Contracts. 
American Technical Society, 


or 
City 
Formal 










NGINEERIN(¢ 


By James 


RACTS IN | 


[. Tucker, ( I: 331 pages; clot] 
6x9 Deals with fundamentals of 
engineering law and contract essen 
tials Chap. IX: Preparing and +, 
Writing Engineering Contracts and 


Specifications 


77 


In 


WeGraw Hill Book ¢ 

Pubs., New York . 354.00 
<TRACTS, SPECIFICATIONS AND EN 
GINEERING RELATIONS By Daniel 
W. Mead; 528 pages; cloth 6x9 


“Discusses legal and contractual re 
lations, outlines the principles 


personal and ethical relations, and 
detail the 
’ Chap 
XV Preparation 
XV] Pechnical 


Specifications 


covers in preparation ot 


specifications XIV : Get 


eral Conditions 
of Specifications 
Specifications. XVII 
for Fundamental Materials and Sup- 
plies. XVIII Specifications for 
Fundamental Processes. NIX: Speci 
1 id Ap- 
Designs and Specifica 
engineering and Archi 
tectural Work. Appendices _ treat 

ontait 


further of specifications and co1 


fications for Machinery ai 


paratus. XX 


tions ror 


the subject 


a bibliograp! 


VWceGraw Hill Book C Tn 

Pubs New Yor! $4.00 
ELEMENTS OF SPECIFICATION \VR 
ING By Richard S. Kirby, C. |] 


153 pages ; cloth 60x: devoted to the 


Composition ot Specifications an 
\llied Clauses 

lohn Wl ( Sons 

Dy] ces Sub $1.50 
RAL CONDITIONS OF THE CONTRA 
Form No. 25; 10 pages for bindu 
with spec’n; 8x11 

Illinois Si f Are cts, Pu 
Chi ee 25 50 7 $2.5 


The Society’s printed forms also SPE 
include No. 21, “Invitation to Bid”; 

No. 22, “Proposal” ; No. 23, “At 
ticles of No. 24, 
‘Bond”: between 
Architect orm E. 
Blank Certificate Form 4 
“Contract and 
Contractor” ; 


\creement” 
26, “Contract 


No 


an 


1 Owner” 
Bow Kk : 
(Owner 
“Contractor's 
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between the 
Form E, 








Long Form Statement”: Form 13. 
“Contractor's Short Form State 
ment’: Codes of Practice and Sched 
ule of Charges. ) 


By 


331 pages: cloth 6x9. ‘*( 


~ 


|} C ONTRAC lohn ( i 


LAW < 


Wait; 


On- 


tains the essential principles upon 
ame ] ] + ’ ] 
which valid contracts depend and 
the main features and statutes which } 
modity and limit the obligations of 


contracts.” 


.$2.75 


rt AND BUILD- 


RI 


IN By H. Blake, Jr 
\. M., LL. B., 1916, with introduc 
tion by Aymar Embury IT, A. I. A., 
253 pages; cloth 6x9. “Invaluable 
tor the architect, engineer, owner 


17 


contractor and all who have to 


construction 


with building 


$5.00 


\MER 


I NSTITUTI 


ION RECORD OF THI 


SPECIFIK 
Vol. 2 


mii: advs 


IFICAT 
AN 
\nnual, 


ry 


cloth SS 


ION 


107K. 
kT kaw 5 


I< \T 


> ) 
SUS pages ; 


11 ‘ 


a ‘A 


and ill 


reference work, comprising bulletins, 
specifications, outlines of specifica 
tions and documents of the American 
Specification Institute and other co 
related data .. . to improve . CO 


ditions surrounding the writing of 


specifications and to bri to speci- 

fication writers the benefits that are 

to be obtained from organized etforts 
men accustomed to study and 

write these essential documents 

Contains ilso \ Spec “ ( S 

hecking lis 

li Lint S 

} f Pu ( $10.00 


IFICATIONS AN 
J}. A. L. Waddell 


174 pages; cloth 6x9. 


and 


dell’s chapters is given a full pre 
sentation and sound discussion ot a 

. RA ow 
number of typical contracts. v1 


Wait. on the ‘L: of Contracts,’ 


presents much safe advice as to the 
and relation of 


iw 


legal feature, the 





the chief ‘cCreners] larice<’ ' . = ‘ le , c ar ¢ ] tachi 
Uf Hie | yeneral Clause Ot con aliples Ol eeneral and re ] 


tracts and specifications.” clauses. 


aw Hill Book Co., In Engineering News Publishii 


pu Vew ) $1.50 Ce Wide shea beeedcee $3.04 
THE STANDARD Contract DocUuMENTS 
Tt , 
paper & x1] GENERAL 
\vereements and (general ( ond ( Book OF) \ » r. M. S1 ANDARDS 
tions in Cover 20c. 1924: 1230 pages, 6 x 9: with 1925 
(general Conditions without Supplement. ~ « «. « contains the 22( 
\greement .. .. 14 standards adopted by the Society ww 
\greement without General Con to 1924" and, in the Supplement, 34 
ditions » additional standards and 4 revisions 
Bond of Suretyship J Am. Soc. for Testing Materials. 
orm of Subcontract + Pub., Philadelfhia. Cloth. $12.00 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcor Half-leather ee re $13.50 
tractor’s Proposal ; 3c. a: 
: : ‘ : ( INDIVIDUAL ) Fe. ee Og \ STANDARDS 
( over heavy paper, wit Valu ; ; 5 
7 \ND TENTATIVE STANDARDS. Paper 
able notes ae ; le , 
. YO x ) 
Complete Set in Covet 3x : ‘ 
ry ‘ i , Si) COPICS Z25C 
] lesovican Tactitut a CO, : 
n ' , : Lots of 50 to 250... ~ (O20 
t s / f I] l } fo} DD ( ‘ - = 
Lots of over 250 ... a La 
THe ELEMENTS OF — SPECIFICATION Catalog list, Gratis. 
WRITING By Richard S. Kirby, 1m. Soc. for Testing M 
( | ; 1921: 153 pages 5 cloth 6x9 Pul Philadel phia. 
‘This is a text-book on the art ot a 
: ’ [HE ARCHITECTS’ AND BuILpeRs’ Hanp 
specification writing ; not a collection : 
= 14 BooK. By the late Frank E. Kid- 
of specifications While imtended ; . ieee 
; ’ der, C. E. Ph. D.; compiled by a 
primarily tor the class room, it a : ; ; 
hould F dite hoy: ie deal stati of specialists and Thomas 
shoul rove ot alll 0) ile O ix y . . 
ie a eee Nolan, M. S., A. M., Editor-in- 
engineer nm practice troductiol s ; ‘ ss 
: one chiet; rev. 1921; 1934 pages; flex 
discusses various methods of con e 
eigen niet” cloth, 444x7; many tables, charts and 
tracting. Chap. II (Contract and - . 
! heures; specifications on many topics 
Bond. Chap. III \dvertisements pec ne. ee 
, . ea 1\ of construction and engineering \ 
and Information Lor Bidders. - | | } 1 | 14 
' Be reterence bo Thich should contan 
Proposals \ Composition ot Spe- ererence OOK Which oul wen 
“is , ( some intormation on every subject 
cifications. VI-NXI: General Clauses , : ee hi er 
. , (except design), Ukely to come be 
XII: Specific Clauses NIU | com 
: ae . 1. fore an architect, structural engineer 
Outlines of Specification Clauses ig 
G —" iden draftsman or master builder 
{ \* n veninaer ). 3 7 nae 
J ; v*, lohn I] we \V w Sons, Tin ao / MOS 
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